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Are NAME for a Company Union would be a Fakers’ Union—a 
good place for suckers and nice, fat, juicy fish for the sharks to 
work on. Like all others, we can only judge by what has happened in 
these so-called Company Unions in the past, and feel sure that the same 
thing will happen in the future. 


TTF 


5 ges intense heat which we have all had to endure during the months 
of June, July and August of this year, was something terrible. Men 
employed on motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles certainly earned their 
money during that time. Employed at hard work all day and unable, on 
account of the heat, to get any sleep at night, almost makes a man wonder 
if it is all worthwhile. 

Many of those new in the trucking business, as well as those new 
in other branches of our craft, such as milk, bakery and laundry owners, 
who have never driven a truck, should try that work for a week in hot 
weather. It would be an experience new to them and one they could not 
get in any other way. It might also influence them not to be so hard 


boiled when the time comes for the union to present its wage scale asking 
them to loosen up a little in the way of more pay. It might also influence 
them to have a little more respect for the men who do this work day in 
and day out. 


TTF 


t 


UR local unions should not consider that it is right to take into; 

membership any and all drivers no matter where they come from. 
We find that local unions who try this method of building up their locals 
have plenty of unorganized drivers right within their own jurisdiction 
and they should devote their time and efforts towards organizing those 
drivers first. They will also in the end avoid serious disputes with 7 
sister local unions, and this office, over transferring these drivers to the 
unions having jurisdiction over them. It looks as though these unions are 
willing to take in drivers who are easy to organize while they allow the 
hard boiled right in their own district who are perhaps enjoying the con- 
ditions made by the union to go by without contributing anything towards 
the support of the local. 
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Idle Money and Men Must 
Get Work 


It has been said that there is about 
21 billion dollars in the savings 
banks of the country, including about 
eight billion dollars in the United 
States Postal Savings Division. 

Suppose we insist on the banks 
showing that they “have the money.” 
When we know perfectly well that is 
about three times as much money as 
there is in the country. Well, make 
them show what they have to show 
for the money, then. 

There will be, of course, the book 
entries of the various amounts de- 
posited in the banks, for which 
depositors hold some kind of re- 
ceipts. And a small amount, rela- 
tively, of currency and some smal] 
change. Where is the rest of the 
money? 

Then they will show 
Government bonds and municipal 
bonds. Some of the latter are not so 
good—cities are being helped by a 
special bankruptcy act for municipal- 
ities. Uncle Sam’s promises to pay are 
good—so far. 

Then they will show you some rail- 
way bonds—which have been subject 
to considerable suspicion, to say the 
least, of late. 

After that there will be other bonds, 
industrial and other sorts. 

There will be a lot of mortgages, on 
farms, and on homes. 

You know what has been happening 
to mortgages, lately. 

Now, just why were these bits of 
paper taken for what was supposed 


you some 
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to be cash? Can you turn them into 
cash again? Hardly—and almost 
never unless at a stiff discount. 

Why were they taken at all? What 
good reason was there why bankers 
should take pieces of paper with 
written and printed words on them, 
in exchange for your money, de- 
posited there for safe-keeping? 

In each case, you will find that 
there was a promise and probability 
of an increase of the money, and its 
return with the increase (interest) 
at a given time. And somewhere, 
back of each such promise, there was 
the basic fact of earning power, 
which could take your money and 
make it earn more money. 

But money never made money 
alone, you say. 

Quite true, and there lies the crux 
of the whole question. 

When most of this 21 billion dollars 
was put in the banks the country was 
prosperous, which means that labor 
was employed, for the greater part, 
and business was being done as usual. 
There was earning power, the produc- 
ing power that inheres in human labor 
applied to the resources of nature, 
through human hands and tools and 
machines. So long as that was going 
on, there was something from which 
to draw the increase in your money. 
The investment of your money in the 
tools and machinery of production, in 
the houses on which workers would 
pay rent, the raw material from which 
to make food, clothes and the like— 
the investment was reasonable. It 
would come back. 

And so the money was put into these 
various securities, mortgages, bonds 
and the like. It was spent in the build- 
ing of the plants, to return in produc- 
tion; in the payment of Government 
expenses—to come back in taxes; in 
the building of houses, to be returned 
in rents. 

Today you ask to be shown your 
money—or else what they have to 
show for it. They show you the same 
securities, the same bonds, mortgages, 


and the rest. But back of these is a 
different picture now. And that pic- 
ture has for its dominating back- 
ground an army of idle workmen, of 
whom there are about 10 million. 

Any securities, mortgages, bonds or 
stocks which depend for their earning 
power upon the activity of these men 
—now unemployed—are worth about 
as much as the paper on which they 
are written. Much of that paper is 
scrap, now. One club room in Chicago 
is papered with such scraps. 

This is the idle xrmy of the dollars 
—capital which is unemployed. 

Just as idle labor depreciates, be- 
comes unemployable, so idle dollars— 
idle credit—invested in the form of 
tools, machinery, buildings, railways, 
depreciates, and becomes junk. 

“Durable goods!” 

There are no really “durable” goods. 
Farms left to themselves grow up to 
weeds, or are washed away by running 
water—when they are not blown away 
by the winds. Houses and buildings 
deteriorate when unoccupied, faster 
than they do when in use. Tools 
and machinery rust and depreciate. 
Wealth, capital, credit, “dollars’— 
none of them can have or maintain 
any claim to value or security, unless 
they are vitalized in their values by 
the contact of human hands and the 
call of human needs, and the produc- 
ing power of human labor. 

And that is what is making our 
friends so nervous about the idleness 
of the army of the unemployed. 

Idle men—in this days—means idle 
money. 

Idle men—may turn criminal. 


Idle money—surely goes to rot.— 
Machinists’ Monthly Journal. 





The world is always romantic if 
you have the three gifts to make it 
so—faith and the sense of beauty 
and the sense of humor.—Henry 
Harland. 
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Throttling Business 
Individualism 


Many industrial oligarchs, bankers 
and railroad officials continue their 
silly ballyhoo that the only way to 
bring about prosperity is to restore 
the confidence of business leaders by 
repealing all laws which establish any 
form of social control over business 
affairs. 

One of these reactionary types re- 
cently wrote President Roosevelt that 
to insure confidence the President 
should declare that ‘all supervision by 
all forms of government, Federal and 
States, over all forms of human busi- 
ness activity should be forthwith abol- 
ished.” 

In his Green Bay speech the Presi- 
dent delivered a paralyzing blow to 
the subversive get-rich-quick gentry 
who hold such reactionary views. In 
criticizing the man who suggested this 
laissez faire scheme, the President 
said: 

“In other words, he was frank 
enough to imply that he would repeal 
all laws, state or national, which regu- 
late business—that a utility could 
henceforth charge any rate, reason- 
able or otherwise; that the railroads 
could go back to rebates and other 
secret agreements; that the proces- 
sors of foodstuffs could disregard all 
rules of health and of good faith; that 
the unregulated wildcat bankers of a 
century ago could be restored; that 
fraudulent securities and watered 
stock could be palmed off on the pub- 
lic; that stock manipulation which 
caused panics and enriched insiders 
could go unchecked. In fact, if we were 
to listen to him, the old law of the 
tooth and the claw would reign once 
more.” 

Nor did the President hesitate to 
speak plainly on the question of what 
constitutes genuine confidence. He 
declared: 

“My friends, the people of the 
United States will not restore that 
ancient order. There is no lack of con- 


fidence on the part of business men, 
farmers and workers who clearly read 
the signs of the times. Sound eco- 
nomic improvements come from the 
improved conditions of the whole of 
the people and not a small fraction 
thereof. 

“Those who would measure confi- 
dence in this country in the future 
must look first to the average citizen.” 





Labor Board Makes Good Start 


The first decision of the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was a 
good start in asserting one funda- 
mental right of working men and 
women. It declared that under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
employers do not have the legal 
right to discriminate against trade 
union members because of their 
union activities. 

The decision was made in the case 
of the Jersey City-Lyndhurst Bus 
Company, which was charged by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
with dismissing two of the brother- 
hood’s members because of their 
work in the field of labor organiza- 
tion. The Newark Regional Labor 
Board found the company guilty of 
the charge, and ordered the rein- 
statement of the men. The company 
bucked the order. The old National 
Labor Board sustained the ruling of 
the Regional Labor Board. The com- 
pany bucked that order. 

The first decision of the new 
board was to confirm the ruling of 
the old board. The decision declared 
that unless the order for the rein- 
statement of the men was promptly 
complied with the company would 
be cited to the National Recovery 
Administration for withdrawal of 
the Blue Eagle and to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution 
under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Organized Labor hopes’ and 
expects the board will continue to 
hew to the line in these cases involv- 
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ing the determination of subversive 
employers to deprive the workers of 
their clearly defined rights set forth 
in the Labor Section of the Recovery 
Act and the codes established by its 
authority. 

It is also hoped that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will act promptly in 
prosecuting the cases cited to it by 
the board, and thus establish 
definitely that Section 7-A of the Re- 
covery Act means what it says about 
the right of the workers to organize 
and carry on trade union work with- 
out interference from employers. 





Satisfaction in Work 


Labor is a blessing of outstanding 
significance and magnitude. Work 
has a pleasure value of much worth, 
as is illustrated by the fact that chil- 
dren like best the toys that call not 
for mere observation but for self- 
activity. Work, and work alone, can 
give continuing pleasure day after 
day. We soon grow weary of play, 
find the delights of the senses short- 
lived, and discover that vacationing 
brings contentment only for a while. 
Nothing but work provides lasting 
satisfaction.—Selected. 


Here Is One Code that 
Raised Wages 


The can manufacturers presented 
evidence that, at least in their in- 
dustry, an NRA code has raised 
wages, increased employment, short- 
ened hours and helped business re- 
covery. 

According to the report of the can 
manufacturers’ code authority, this 
industry has given work to 8,536 
more men and women in the past year, 
an increase of 30 per cent. Average 
pay per hour has gone up from 43 
cents to 51.42 cents. And although 
average hours worked per week fell 
from 46 to 39, the average worker 
raised his weekly pay 1.4 per cent. 


Each week the industry now puts 
nearly $100,000 more in its workers’ 
pay envelopes than it did a year ago. 





“Jobless Want Nothing in W orld 
but Jobs” 


George E. Allen, commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, came back 
to Washington last week from a per- 
sonal exploring trip through the no- 
man’s-land of unemployment, pro- 
claiming two big facts: 


1. “Ninety-eight per cent of the 
unemployed want nothing in the 
world but jobs.” 

2. “The snootiest people on God’s 
green earth are running the Federal! 
government unemployment agencies.” 

Mr. Allen is one of the three com- 
missioners who govern the nation’s 
capital. He is an experienced busi- 
ness man, having managed some of 
Washington’s largest hotels. He, 
therefore, might be expected to take 
a conservative view of the employ- 
ment problem. 

It is part of Mr. Allen’s task to 
handle unemployment relief in the 
capital, and he felt that he needed 
more first-hand information. 

He put on work trousers and a 79- 
cent shirt, let his beard grow enough 
to look ragged and traveled through 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Toledo as a man looking for 
work. 

“T found that as to 98 per cent of 
the people you find around relief 
stations and unemployment agencies, 
all they want is a job,” Mr. Allen 
declared on his return. “Further- 
more, all of them hope they are 
goin to get a job; tomorrow, perhaps, 
or the next day. How long this hope 
will hold out, I don’t know; but it’s 
there now. 

“I found that our employment 
system is wrong from beginning to 
end. Around the Federal agencies. 
run by the Federal government, you 
will find the snootiest people on God’s 
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green earth. You ask them for a job, 
and they feel they are doing you a 
favor when they take your applica- 
tion. 

“We've got to treat the unemployed 
with more respect. Our methods are 
not so hot. 

“IT have been a hotel executive 
most of my life,” Allen continued. 
“T have been going around with the 
big shots, meetings well-dressed 
people, ordering bell-hops around and 
having a good time. A lot of my 
friends have been telling me that we 
are handling this relief business all 
wrong, and that handing out money 
only makes people into bums. 

“Now I know they are wrong. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the jobless 
men I talked to want nothing on 
earth but jobs. I spent hours every 
day just talking to the unemployed.” 

Trying to get a job as bell-hop, 
Allen told the bell captain that he had 
worked at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

“Do you know ‘Bill’ Terry there?” 
asked the bell captain. 

“Sure,” said Allen. “I used to 
work the same watch with him.” 

“You’re a damned liar,” said the 
bell captain. “There isn’t any such 
person workin there.” That was one 
on the commissioner. He didn’t get 
the job. 

Mr. Allen finds it quite impossible 
to get nervous about the Communists. 

“Tf the relief organizations func- 
tion properly, we won’t have to 
watch the Communists,” he said. 
“Communists get a following because 
they are the only ones who will listen 
to a man’s story and try to do some- 
thing about it. They are sympathetic. 

“That is exactly the attitude the 
relief people should take; but they 
won’t even listen to you most of the 
time.” 

He added that while a Communist 
speaker can get listeners by talking 
about overthrowing the government, 
the least whisper that a job can be 
had down the street is enough to 


make the audience break away and 
leave the orator talking to the wide 
open spaces. 

The commissioner came back from 
his jaunt with some very definite 
ideas about unemployment relief. 

“The needy fall into two groups,” 
he said—“the employable, and the 
unemployable. Put the unemploy- 
able to one side, give them a dole, 
and forget about the cost of that 
relief. 

“Then build fires under social 
workers to find jobs for those who 
can work. There is going to be a 
new kind of unemployment service 
here in Washington.” 

All the local relief agencies, in- 
cluding the proposed low-cost hous- 
ing corporation, are to be pressed 
into service by Mr. Allen as job- 
hunting agencies. He will insist that 
social welfare workers must be of 
high grade intelligence and sym- 
pathy, who will work hard to get the 
unemployed a chance to work. 

“One thing I found among the 
job hunters was the good effect of a 
cigarette on their morale,” said Com- 
missioner Allen. “The first request 
we shall make for funds for the Re- 
habilitation Corporation will be for a 
cigarette-making plant. A sewing 
room will come next.—Eliot Harris, 
in Labor. 





Helpless Individualists 


The old rugged Individualists are 
succeeded by salaried executives of 
corporations, by corporation direc- 
tors and by Trade Associations, In- 
stitutes and the like. The lone wolves 
are few now. The wolves hunt in 
packs. They fight, it is true, among 
themselves. There are more big 
wolves. The bankers have more 
power than they used to. But the 
rugged Individualists fight an organ- 
ized business war when once they 
were guerrillas. 

Yet the country is still filled with 
Individualists. And as one searches 
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for a name for them, only Helpless 
Individualists seems to fit them. 
They are the farmers who will not 
join the co-operatives or, when they 
do, will not live up to co-operative 
obligations. They are the salaried and 
wage workers who will not join labor 
unions of their own that they control 
or, if they join, try to chisel on their 
obligations. Be it remembered also 
that there are multitudes of helpless 
individualists who are forbidden to 
join a union at the cost of their job 
or at the cost of promotion. 

When people do not organize to 
take care of themselves, then, as Pius 
XI in his “Reconstructing the Social 
Order” points out, there are only 
individuals and the State, and the 
government is asked to take on more 
and more of the job of caring for 
everybody. The Helpless Individual- 
ist and the reformer who wants to 
avoid the question of helplessness 
think always of the government first. 
Government has a lot to do in eco- 
nomic life. But the bigger job is that 
of the people themselves, organized 
apart from government. 

Moreover, much that government 
tries to do limps when the people are 
not organized. Much of the difficulty 
in administering the present farm 
program is that there are not enough 
good, strong farm co-operatives. 
Much of the NRA trouble is over a 
lack of organization among em- 
ployees; a government has been fac- 
ing organized employers and then, in 
industry after industry, disorganized 
employees. And now that employees 
are trying to organize in accord with 
their rights under law and their 
natural rights, the NRA is having 
more trouble. 

But the greater point is whether 
human beings are to be helpless or 
not. If they are to be Helpless Indi- 
vidualists, then they will not get a 
decent living, they will not get wages 
and salaries and hours of work that 
will help to cure unemployment now 
and later help to ward it off again. 


they will not see in their lives and 
the lives of their children the fitting 
physical, mental and spiritual life 
which our wealth permits, they will 
not rise out of the class of non- 
owners, they will slip back into a 
permanent class of second-grade in- 
feriority. 

They will not help to make our 
resources produce the goods the 
people need and distribute the goods 
so the people will get them. They 
will have given up the fight for social 
justice.—Rayv. R. A. McGowan. 





Wives of Unemployed in Berlin 
Strike Against Conscription 
of Husbands for Farm Work 


Berlin, Germany.—The full fruits 
of Hitler’s anti-labor regime under 
the guidance of his Fascist associ- 
ates are revealed in the report of the 
Office for Labor Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance, which showed 
that 2,426,000 persons are listed on 
the unemployment registers. Of that 
number, 1,993,000 are men and 433,- 
000 women. 

The Nazi dictators boast of having 
reduced the number of unemployed 
54,000 during the last month, but no 
mention is made of the notorious con- 
scription policy of the jobless for 
farm work which is applied in all the 
larger cities of Germany. Of the 54,- 
000 removed from the relief rolls, 
30,000 were victimized in Berlin 
alone. Berlin is working under the 
“Goering Plan,” which involves the 
more or less compulsory transfer of 
unemployed married men and even of 
employed young persons of both 
sexes to the country as “land help- 
ers” at nominal pay. In some dis- 
tricts of Berlin wives of men sent to 
the country have gone on a “mar- 
riage strike.” Hundreds of wives are 
filing suits for divorce on the ground 
that their family life has _ been 
broken up. 
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Wheat and Cotton at New 
High Levels 


Wheat and cotton have climbed 
to new high levels of the year— 
largely because of the drought. 

Cotton, which had been edging 
higher for days, jumped $2.50 a bale 
in a few minutes when the govern- 
ment report showed that the coming 
crop will be about 9,195,000 bales, as 
compared to an average of more than 
14,000,000 bales for five years. 

Wheat, likewise, had been edging 
up, with some slip backs. Wheat to 
be delivered in December hit $1.10 a 
bushel dropped back two cents, and 
on the receipt of the news that the 
government is taking over silver, 
jumped to $1.12. 





Will They Ever Learn? 


We have all been going to school, to 
the big House down in Washington 
where the National Recovery Admin- 
istration has been holding sessions. 
General Johnson has not exactly been 
our schoolmaster, though he talked 
like one quite often. He has been go- 
ing to school, too. And he has been a 
pretty good boy, considering his 
raising. 

It has been a sort of a seminar, 
where the teacher assigns subjects, 
and thinks he may learn something 
from what the scholars report. Mean- 
while all members of the class have a 
chance to share in the joint researches. 

Some of the big boys in the employ- 
ers’ end of the class have been taking 
a test recently, down at Hot Springs, 
Va. They may not have thought of 
it that way. Neither did a lot of them 
make very good grades. Their little 
recitations of their inner convictions 
would lead one to believe that they 
have been skipping classes, and have 
not heard a lot of the stuff presented 
in the sessions. They seem to want 
the NRA class to continue its work, 
but they want to take charge of the 
proceedings. 


The real contributions which labor 
men have made to the sum total of 
economic and industrial knowledge 
has been very considerable, and in 
their experiments under the formula 
of Section 7A they have made some 
mighty convincing demonstrations of 
ideas formerly held rather theoret- 
ically. It would almost appear that 
President Roosevelt has missed some 
of the points in this part of the course, 
judging from his burst of enthusiasm 
over the alleged solution of the auto- 
mobile disturbances. We have never 
shared his joy over that new philos- 
ophy of labor relations. 

In the days when confusion men- 
aced the nation the only American 
Labor Movement which was ready to 
assume responsibility, and ready to 
make sacrifices for the sake of pre- 
serving the orderly processes of the 
national life, was the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and its affiliated and 
related bodies of membership. Its re- 
sponsible executives measured up 
well, alongside the executives of the 
employing class and the administra- 
tive officers. They were welcomed, 
and recognized to some extent. Their 
part in the formulation of the codes 
has been no small part. And in this 
work there have been thrust upon 
them new responsibilities of a charac- 
ter which they have hitherto avoided. 
They have had to consider, to some 
extent, the problems of management, 
and to throw what light they could 
upon these problems—when they were 
permitted to do so. 

Now there begins to rise from the 
big chiefs of the employers’ group an 
increasing protest against the intro- 
duction and the unfolding of the mean- 
ing of Section 7A of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. These men do 
not realize, even yet, the gain to the 
stability of American industry, and 
the gain in security of American insti- 
tutions gained by this charter of the 
right to organize the workers of the 
land. Old habits of thought and action 
now come back upon them, and though 
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they are reaping the benefit of this 
new co-ordination of the capacities of 
labor, they are not willing to accept 
the method. 

It may be too much to expect that 
these men will ever so far change their 
methods of thought that they can 
realize what has taken place, and what 
the outcome of this new development 
of the powers of the workers can be. 
It is an old saying, that the community 
always has to wait for some first-class 
funerals before it can go on. It has 
always been so. But, events are mov- 
ing at a different tempo now, and we 
cannot guarantee the waiting period. 
—Machinists’ Journal. 





Standing at the Judgment Seat 


“American business and industry 
stand at the judgment seat.” 

These are the opening words of a 
“Labor Sunday Message,” sent out 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
in Christ to be read in Protestant 
churches on the Sunday before Labor 
Day. It is one of the most inspiring 
documents which even this body of 
zealous workers for the common good 
ever has put forth. 

“An administration pledged to the 
welfare of the forgotten man has 
announced its purpose to bring about 
such economic adjustments as will 
result in work and a living wage for 
all, under conditions in the establish- 
ment of which the worker has a 
voice, through representatives of his 
own choosing,” says the message. 

“The measures proposed are of 
human origin, and therefore fallible, 
but the purposes sought are divine in 
character, if, as we steadfastly be- 
lieve, the heart of Jesus Christ is a 
revelation of the divine. He cared 
whether men were cold, or hungry, 
or sick. He felt the woes of those in 
bondage of any sort, and longed for 
their freedom.” 

The churchmen have a clear con- 
ception of what must be done to 
secure relief, for they say: 


“The best way to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, give drink to 
thirsty bodies and souls, is to make it 
possible for them to provide for 
themselves.” 

In conclusion, they say: “As 
churches, we cannot give the final 
word upon economic schemes; but in 
the name of Christ, we must pass 
judgment on the results of social 
economy. And we must insist that 
economic experiment shall continue 
until it evolves a social order in 
which men and women everywhere 
shall have a real opportunity for the 
good life.” 

The “Labor Sunday Message” is 
worthy of the great denominations 
that sponsor it. It demonstrates that 
the demand for economic justice is 
not confined to the ranks of the 
workers.—Labor. 





Fingerprinting of Labor Officials 
Is Knocked on Head by 
LaGuardia 


New York—The New York City po- 
lice department is not going to finger- 
print union officials or require them to 
have credentials signed by Police 
Commissioner John F. O’Ryan. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia made that 
plain after a furore had been 
created by a police order asking 
union representatives to register at 
headquarters and receive “identifica- 
tion cards.” 

Organized labor officials protested 
against the alleged order as intimating 
union representatives are criminals. 
They declared it smacked of the sys- 
tem prevailing in some cities under 
which crooks are required, upon their 
arrival, to report to the police and are 
then given immunity from arrest so 
long as they do not “work” in that 
locality. 

LaGuardia said that misapprehen- 
sion regarding the order was all due 
to a misunderstanding and “much de- 
liberate misrepresentation.” He de- 
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clared that the only basis for the con- 
troversy was the fact that “one of the 
largest labor unions in this city” had 
requested police identification cards 
for its representatives in order to 
checkmate the activities of impostors. 

Police officials, however, appeared to 
have decided to make the plan general. 
And LaGuardia immediately knocked 
the scheme in the head. 


“Make it clear to your commands,”’ 
he said in a letter to Commissioner 
O’Ryan, former World War army gen- 
eral, “that no order exists and that 
there is no desire on the part of the 
police department to obtain any iden- 
tification of labor representatives. 


“You will also make it clear that the 
laws of this state protect workers in 
their rights of peaceful and lawful 
picketing.” 


Bus Disasters Horrify Nation 


The bus disaster near New York 
City recently reached a peak of hor- 
ror seldom equalled. A bus, packed 
with human beings, driven by a man 
who did not know the road, plunged 
over an embankment, crashed to the 
railroad tracks below, and caught fire. 
Seventeen persons were killed, some 
of them burned to death—a child’s 
hand was found in the ruins. Twenty- 
one more were injured, some of whom 
may die. The flames spread and de- 
stroyed a lumber yard. 

Every safeguard which surrounds 
rail transportation—put there by the 
insistent efforts of the rail unions— 
was lacking in this bus trip. The 
driver was inexperienced—at least on 
the route; the previous driver refused 
to take out the bus on the ground that 
he had had trouble with it before. 
The brakes were defective; it is not 
even certain that there was a brake 
pedal. The machine was a rattletrap; 
and Mayor LaGuardia fears that the 
company that owns the bus is a 
dummy, from which no damages can 
be collected. 


The horror shows the almost total 
lack of regulation and inspection 
which marks no small amount of bus 
traffic. A similar though less devas- 
tating wreck came to a bus in South 
Carolina. 

Broadly speaking, the busses are 
running wild. All the evils of early 
day railroading — long hours, under- 
paid workers, lack of inspection and 
still more complete lack of regulation 
—mark bus traffic today ; and 21 lives 
in two days paid a part of the price! 

How long will America tolerate this 
sort of thing ?—Labor. 








Someone Else Should Do It 


Getting worked up over injustice 
is not a difficult accomplishment. In 
fact, some people can become so 
wrought up over minor things that go 
wrong that they sometimes become 
a nuisance. 

It is not an uncommon thing for 
those who take pride in their ability 
to become thoroughly aroused over 
injustices, to feel that they are en- 
titled to some special merit for their 
feelings. Of course, the man who is 
not stirred when he encounters in- 
justice, is either lacking in intelli- 
gence or the finer sentiments. 

Unfortunately, there are a large 
number of those who seem to feel 
injustice keenly, who are always de- 
manding, “Why don’t someone do 
something about it,” shifting the re- 
sponsibility of what should be done 
upon someone else, instead of en- 
deavoring to do something them- 
selves. Frequently, it is the differ- 
ence between the man who would 
stand an the shore and yell, “There’s 
a man drowning,” and the other type 
who, seeing the man in the water, 
instead of calling for help, strips off 
his coat and jumps in to save him. 

These hot weather thoughts have 
probably germinated as a result of 
watching, or rather listening to, 


some prominent opponents of in- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


There is an element growing within the Labor Movement throughout the 
entire country since the National Recovery Act was passed that seems to 
believe the only thing to do is to make all the trouble possible, not listen 
to advice from anyone, and do as it pleases. This attitude, without a doubt, 
will put the workers back twenty years from the goal to which they have 
been looking forward and all that has been won will be lost if it is not 
checked and checked quickly. 


Workers, who for years would not join a union because of their fear of 
losing their jobs, and who did not give any of their time or money towards 
building up the splendid conditions enjoyed by a great majority of the 
workers in many industries, all due to the hard work and sacrifice of the 
workers who belonged to the unions, will today stand up in a new or old 
union and tell them what it is all about; that the whole world is wrong 
and they are right. 


There are altogether too many union members who know right from 
wrong; who know what the union means and what it has done for them, 
who just sit around during the meeting of the union and have very little, 
if anything, to say. Workers should be careful that they do not sit around 
too long and find their union and the good conditions they obtained through 
it gone, perhaps, for good, or, at least, during their lifetime. It is the 
duty of each member of the union to fight against a new, or even an old 
leader who will not listen to reason but who endeavors to rush the men 
off their feet and into a strike without first trying to reach a settlement. 
The old saying—any old fool can call a strike—still holds good, but the 
man who has the interest of the membership at heart and who is valuable 
to the union, is the man who can prevent a strike, or who can bring about 
a settlement after the men are out when nothing except go on strike could 
be done. We have in the past seen men who were big men on the night the 
strike was called, but after the third day of the strike, turn out to be the 
smallest men in the town, as they sold all they had in yelling strike and 
someone else had to do all the work or the strike, as well as the union, would 
have been lost. 


This old depression will be over some day; hard times will leave 
through the back gate and then the other side—commonly called the 
employer—may take stock of just what did happen during this bad period, 
and then the union or the union man that did not stand up for a square 
deal will, no doubt, have to pay the fiddler and pay him well. Don’t 
stand up in your union meeting and vote on some question just because you 
are told to do so by some loud-mouthed new or old member. Use your 
head, as it was given you to think with and not to be used merely as a 
hat rack. Have in your body and soul the courage of your convictions, 
the same as you have your union card in your pocket. Don’t wait until it 
is too late and then be sorry, because the future welfare of you and yours 
depends as much on the result of that vote as does the welfare of old 
Mr. Loudmouth who may have nothing to lose except his job and a fur- 
nished room. You will have to fight the bad actor within your union just 
as hard as you do the bad actor outside of your union if you wish to have 
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the respect of the people you are working for, the public and, in fact, your 
own family. Do not pay any attention to the windjammer, just get up and 
use your own good, common sense, because in the end right will prevail 
no matter who tries to prevent it. The world was not made in a day, nor 
was any good labor union; and while the world will go on, many a union 
has been lost in a night and during the years that followed many a dollar 
would have gone into the pockets of the workers and they would have 
enjoyed favorable working conditions, making life in their old age worth 
living, had common sense prevailed in the union. So, I say, be careful. 


TOT oF 


Warn the month of September comes the opening of the schools and the 
return of the children to their books and studies, and while there are plenty 
who are anxious to get back into school there are others who would rather 
continue their play. The sad cases are where children wish to return to 
school but are unable to do so because their parents cannot afford or have 
not the means to send them to school, because the father is not working 
or where he does have a job his wages are so low they cannot send the 
children to school. 

In some cities and towns the schools may not open at all because there 
are no funds with which to pay the teacher or for upkeep of the schools. 
A condition of this kind is certainly a disgrace to the city or town and 
quite often poor management on the part of those having charge of the 
affairs and funds of the city is responsible for it. Every person should be 
interested in seeing to it that nothing interferes with the education of the 
youth of the community—the men and women of tomorrow. 

It might also be well for parents to carefully go over each report card 
and compare them with the reports for the previous months. If you will 
do this, your children will be more apt to work harder at their lessons than 
they would if they knew you would not pay any attention to their card. 

Boys and girls with a good education are going to have a hard time 
during the next few years to get anything like what might seem to them 
to be a good position, but it is going to be doubly hard for those without 
education because they are going to have to take what is left. 

Another serious situation which arises in every community with the 
opening of the schools, is the safety of the children. Regardless of the 
fact that teachers may preach every day to the children telling of the 
dangers confronting them on their way to and from school and also that 
the police officers do everything in their power to prevent accidents, still 
each year hundreds of children are killed or maimed for life, although 
ninety per cent of them could have been prevented had greater care been 
used by those driving motor cars. 

Of course, children must be taught the danger of playing in the streets 
and cautioned to stop and look before crossing the street. They should 
cross only at the regular crossing, not try to take short cuts. They should 
not run out from behind a parked car, nor hang on the back of trucks. 
Drivers of trucks with their eyes riveted on the cars ahead of them coming 
and going may not know there is anyone hanging on behind, yet if there 
is an accident they are put to plenty of trouble and may lose a week or two 
weeks’ work on account of it. 
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Let us hope this school year about to start will end with a clean slate 
against any deaths or accidents to school children from automobiles or 
horse-drawn vehicles. Read the signs on our streets and highways and 
obey them and it will prove a sure way for drivers to keep out of trouble. 


ve 


Way HESITATE about going to arbitration when in a wage dispute with 
your employers? If what you are asking is within reason, and you have 
the facts in the case, you have nothing to fear from honest arbitration. 
There are some men within the ranks of Labor who have the idea that if 
they make their request for an increase in wages and a change in working 
conditions high enough, the Arbitration Board is bound to grant them 
at least one-half the original request, and when-not granted that amount 
go so far as to say the decision is not fair. In such cases it is usually a 
fact that the local did not present facts and figures, whereas, the employers’ 
committee was there with every fact and figure, making Labor’s side of 
the case—as the saying goes—look sick. 

The writer of this article has had plenty of experience in handling 
arbitration cases during the past twenty-seven years and has yet to find 
a case where a real bad or unfair decision was given. By that I mean in 
cases where I made the presentation or where I served on the committee. 

It might be well to watch those in a local union who vote against arbi- 
tration and if a strike takes place see how they vote on the same issue 
after they have been out on strike for three or four weeks—there no 
doubt will be a complete turnabout. 


Up to date, no better idea to prevent a strike has been offered than 
that of conciliation or arbitration. If arbitration was accepted more often 
many of the strikes occurring nowadays could be avoided, thus saving the 
membership a great loss in wages and considerable money for both the 
city and the employers. While we do not favor compulsory arbitration, 
we believe, as a last resort, both sides should agree to it; the union in 
order to keep its members at work, the employers in order to save them- 
selves a lot of trouble, because whether the strike is lost or won by the 
union, a feeling of bitterness continues to exist both on the part of the 
employers as well as the union, which does not prevail when a settlement 
is reached through arbitration, and where harmony exists between the 
employers and their employes you may rest assured that greater prosperity 
and contentment will redound to the entire community. 


TT 


Ix EVERY COMMUNITY where a Government job is in progress or about to 
be started, such as building new roads, and other work, immediately there 
is rushed into the office a request for a charter for that city or county and 
we are informed that the charter must be granted to these men, as they 
will not consider going into any nearby union. Our experience has been 
when a charter is issued on a request of this kind that they only organize 
the men working on the big job and the rest of the workers in the district 
can stay outside of the union, where they have always been. 

The General Executive Board has taken action on cases of this kind 
and has given the General Officers in headquarters the right to reject appli- 
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cations such as mentioned above and to direct the local union nearest the 
job to organize the men and if they refuse to go into the local in the 
district to let them stay on the outside, where most of them are liable to 
be found anyway when the job is completed. We want as many members 
as we can possibly get, but not just overnight members or those we cannot 
help in some way. Sometimes Central Bodies write in recommending that 
we grant a charter to men who wish to rush into a union because they 
happen to be working on these government jobs or in other lines of work, 
and make the recommendation without investigating whether or not they 
come under our jurisdiction and just take the word of the persons who 
are trying to organize the job. We want only such men as properly come 
under our jurisdiction and to whom we can render service. Real men who 
have their own best interest at heart and are willing to help their fellowmen 
usually join the union without much persuasion. 


TOF F 


Y 

W: ARE printing below a Resolution which should be read by all mem- 
bers of our organization as well as by all others who drive motor vehicles 
on our public streets and highways. Our International Union has been 
represented at all national conferences on Street and Highway Safety 
held so far by the Department of Commerce in Washington. While loss 
of life due to motor vehicle accidents still continues, there has been a 
great improvement and the public is using more care and more closely 
observing the law on our streets and highways. We can all do better 
and in the interest of safety for all improve our driving: 


RESOLUTION 

“Resolved, That we the members of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety hereby express our belief that it is possible 
for the American people to make use of our motor vehicles without the 
present indefensible toll of suffering and death from highway accidents. 
We believe that all communities and all groups can constantly and perma- 
nently reduce their accidents by the same methods which certain com- 
munities and groups have already found so effective. While there is no 
one panacea for traffic accidents, we recognize that a persistant and 
honest use of the combination of remedies recommended by this confer- 
ence has never failed to bring results. 

“We therefore pledge ourselves (1) to co-operate with and support 
the public authorities in their functions for the protection of life and 
limb on our streets and highways; and (2) to promote through our several 
organizations and in our states and communities the adoption of the 
Conference recommendations for greater safety through uniform legisla- 
tion, through engineering study and improvement, through energetic, 
fair and efficient enforcement, and thorough education in safety for all 
users of the highways. 

“And we further pledge ourselves as individuals to accept our per- 
sonal responsibility to set an example for our families, our neighbors and 
all our associates, of law observance and personal carefulness and courtesy 
on the highway.” 


TOF 
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lx SOME states during the month of September primary elections are 
held for the selection of candidates to run for office in the November 
elections. Have your delegates to the Central Labor Union get you a list 
of the names of the men who voted against the Child Labor Amendment 
and the old-age Pension. See that these names are read off during your 
meeting and vote against these men at the primaries. If they are not 
defeated in the primary then vote against them at the November election. 
Don’t let the political party to which they belong make any difference to 
you. Voting regular and straight is all right when the ticket is even and 
the candidates are on the square with Union Labor, otherwise, it would 
be better if you would stay at home and not vote at all. 


, 
From now on when taking new members into your local union use extra 
good care that you know who these men are, who they are working for, 
where and what kind of work they performed before going to work at our 
craft. If they are new in your city endeavor to find out where they lived 
before coming to your town. There is a group of leeches who want work 
only long enough in a town to get a union card in order to cover up the 
line of work in which they were previously engaged and who belong to 
the class who are doing more to disrupt unions than is being done by any 
set of employers no matter how bitter they are against unions. The 
workers of the country are having a hard enough time trying to build 
up their unions so they may better their conditions and should not have 
to put up with men who express ill feelings against our country and our 


government. It should not make any difference where they come from or. 


who they represent, men of this character should not be tolerated as 
there is no place for them in a decent union. Wherever they do happen 
to gain admission into the union the membership should see that they 
are put out of the local before they succeed in destroying it. Be on your 
guard against those who travel behind invisible whiskers. 


“a a Ey 


Lie BREWERY WORKER, official publication of the Brewery Workers Inter- 
national Union, some weeks ago carried a story stating that all Teamster- 
controlled Trades and Labor Councils were violating every provision of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor. 

Let us pause and see how well the Brewery Workers, themselves, are 
living to those laws. The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, in session, handed down the decision that all beer drivers and 
helpers employed by breweries come under the jurisdiction and properly 
belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, 
and the convention of the American Federation of Labor held in October, 
1933, reaffirmed the action and decision of the Executive Council. The 
Brewery Workers, however, are not paying any attention to the action 
of the convention or its laws. We are wondering what laws they think 
they should respect, if not the laws made on the floor of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, of which they are a part. They 
should stop playing peanut politics and respect and live to the decisions 
and laws of the Federation, with which they are affiliated. 
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Tae EXECUTIVE BOARD members of new local unions in some sections of 
the country seem to have the idea that they will get somewhere by having 
turmoil and trouble among themselves, filing charges, on very poor 
grounds, against one another and then appealing to the General Office. 
It would be far more profitable to them if they would spend the same 
amount of time and exert the same amount of energy in trying to accom- 
plish some good for the membership of their locals, and the day will come 
when they will wish they had acted differently when there are others 
holding their places as officers of the locals. The General Executive Board 
will stand for just so much of actions of this kind when it will demand 
that a change be made in the executive board of the local or else the 
charter will be revoked. Men join unions to better their conditions and 
obtain higher wages and not to have to listen to the personal grievances 





of members and officers. 


(Continued from Page 9) 

justice who, in addition to crying 
out against what is wrong, also cry 
out against others because they are 
doing nothing. Men who attempt to 
hide their own failure to tackle the 
problem and endeavor to do some- 
thing themselves by raising the cry 
that others should be doing some- 
thing, accomplish very little prac- 
tical good. Certainly the world needs 
men who think and feel, who attempt 
to study and understand the prob- 
lems which affect us, but above 
everything else, we need men who 
are willing to do things, to attempt 
again and again, even when they 
meet with failure—to keep on at- 
tempting to overcome injustice, 
through their own personal energetic 
efforts. 

A thousand experts shouting ad- 
vice to the poor fellow in the water 
who cannot swim, are not of as much 
service as the longshoreman who 
dives in and keeps the victim’s head 
about water.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 





Statistics Which Startle 


Ransom Sutton, a writer on scien- 
tific subjects, in an article on “Are 
We a Vanishing Race?” declares that 
“history proves that all great civili- 
zations perished after reaching their 
peaks of culture and affluence,” and 
enumerates the following facts 


which will startle the complacent: 

“Among the 125,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, about 775,000 are in hospitals, 
350,000 in institutions for mental 
diseases, 70,000 in institutions for 
feeble-minded, 140,000 in state and 
federal prisons, 100,000 are narcotic 
drug addicts, 89,000 are in insane 
asylums, 10,000,000 are unemployed. 
Of the unemployed, President Roose- 
velt has said that some 5,000,000 ‘will 
never again be absorbed in our pres- 
ent industrial life.’ ” 

A commentator adds that there 
were 3,230 murders and 20,880 sui- 
cides for 1932, and 265 kidnappings 
in the three years from January. 
1929, to February, 1932. 

The writer finds population trends 
particularly discouraging, stating 
that “700,000 fewer American babies 
were born last year than in 1921. 
Yet 62,329 more Americans died last 
year than in 1921.” 





Substitute for CWA Relief 


Washington.—Aubrey Williams, 
Acting Relief Administrator, declared 
that while the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration which cared for 4,000,000 des- 
titute last winter will not be reorgan- 
ized under that name a similar project 
will probably be put into operation as 
need for relief during the fall and win- 
ter arises. 
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The High Cost of Stocks 


The New York Times has printed 
a little table showing the prices 
of 50 standard stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange at the 
end of the first half of the year 1929, 
and their prices at the end of the first 
half of the present year. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
sold June 30, 1929, at $246.75 a,share 
—it went higher later. Five years 
afterwards, it sold at $112 a share. 
Santa Fe stock sold at $256.75 on the 
earlier date, and at $58.75 on the lat- 
ter. General Electric sold five years 
ago at $351.37 a share. The stock was 
split 214 for 1; and at the end of last 
month it sold for $19.50 a share. 

It will be noted that these stocks— 
and, indeed, the whole 50 cited by the 
Times—are standard securities, not 
fly-by-night stuff. Yet they sold dur- 
ing the boom at prices that are simply 
fantastic. 

The insane, criminal whipping up 
of the speculative mania in 1929 is not 
the sole or chief cause of the depres- 
sion. But it is one which should not 
be forgotten. 





Hitler’s Terrorists Ban Ameri- 
can Labor Magazine 


Munich, Germany.—The Advance, 
official organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, pub- 
lished in New York City, has been 
banned from circulation in Germany 
by order of the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior. 

New York.—Officials of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, when 
interviewed here on the action of 
Hitler’s Nazi Government in banning 
the official journal of the union from 
Germany said it was a surprise to 
them that the magazine had escaped 
prohibition in Germany so long. 

They declared Advance was the 
expression of a labor union and of 
socialistic principles, and had co- 


operated actively not only in the boy- 
cott of German goods, but in demon- 
strations in the United States against 
the Hitler government. 





Business Men Look for an Early 
Pickup 


New York—Nearly four out of five 
American business men believe busi- 
ness will get better before the end of 
this year, according to a survey re- 
cently made by the National Statisti- 
cal Survey of Business Attitudes. 

Of the 1,606 business men who re- 
plied to the questionnaire 77 per cent 
expressed this opinion, while only 6 
per cent took the view that business 
will get worse. 





200,000 Homeless in Transient 
Camps 


Some 200,000 homeless Americans 
have been drawn from the highways, 
railroad yards and “jungles” into 200 
transient camps and 365 city treat- 
ment centers throughout the country, 
the Federal Relief Administration an- 
nounced. It added that registrations 
are increasing at the rate of 10,000 
and 20,000 a month. 

This part of the relief program has 
cost Uncle Sam $20,470,000 since last 
September, officials stated, but they 
said it was one of the wisest and most 
helpful expenditures the government 
could make. 





More Education Needed 


Recent outbreaks of ignorant and 
savage mob passion emphasize anew 
the crying need for more education. 
Education does not eliminate the 
tiger in man but it helps him to keep 
it in leash. Lynch law is more preva- 
lent in communities with poor school 
facilities than in more enlightened 
communities which maintain good 
school systems. 
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E READ a lot in the newspapers today where different politicians 

in making speeches say that the National Recovery Act is not a 
success and is falling down everywhere. We fail to see, however, where 
any of them tell us what might have happened to the country without it or 
who offer any plan or suggestion which would help the country or do 
more than the NRA has done. It is the same old trick of the politicians 
trying to get the votes of the people who do not or will not think for 
themselves. There is, of course, room for improvement and that will 
come in time, but there are many families who have been able to eat, 
sleep and get some encouragement out of life because of it who for four 
years before the enactment into law of the National Recovery Act and 
the Public Works Act almost starved to death looking for work. The 
fact that these Acts helped to put some men back at work is a Godsend 
for which all of us may be thankful. é 


bee i 3 


ANY of our local unions that hold meetings only once a month during 
the summer will be putting their regular meeting schedule into 


effect in October. It is not too early for members to make up their minds 
now that they will attend at least one meeting a month if they cannot be 
present at all meetings. Don’t leave all the work to the officers. Help 
' them by attending the meetings and learning something not only for the 
good of your own local union but for the good of the Labor Movement 
in general. 


a Bee if 


HEN you start to buy your Fall and Winter clothing, hats, caps, 

shoes, collars, shirts, underwear and socks, be sure and ask for 
the Union Label and demand that the store, whether large or small, 
deliver the goods by a union man wearing: our button. Members of 
organized labor should be consistent and demand goods bearing the union 
label. Merchants who do not have union labeled goods in stock will 
remember to have some in stock if there is a demand for them. If your 
wife or mother does the buying for your home tell them to ask for the 
union label. 

















Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


‘ 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ! 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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